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mate. This is learned both from impulsive or spontaneous violence am from violence as bound by rules that assert the legitimacy of just deserts Spanking for violating a norm of conduct or expectation among famil; members may not transfer to administering punishment on the street, bu a serious beating administered for the same reasons could.
Second, a child can learn that violence can be useful. This instrumenta value of violence is illustrated every time a child sees someone achieve < goal by hitting, fighting, or some other form of physical coercion. Mos children in American families learn this rule also, whether through the ex ample of a child taking something from a brother or sister or the exampli of a parent causing pain to his or her child to deter the child from running into the street. Obviously, these examples do not of themselves lead t< predatory behavior, but they do provide a strong justification for the us< of violence to bring about various ends.
Third, a child can learn that hitting or beating is one way of defininj authority relationships. Disobedient behavior and attitudes are annoyinj to a parent. It is tempting to respond by trying to coerce the respect tha the child is not showing otherwise. For example, police officers often jus tify their use of force in exactly these terms: "You have to teach then some respect," while referring approvingly to their own father's use o force against them. The child who learns in this way that it is proper t< coerce respect learns also that authority is coercive and violent and tha challenges to authority must be coercive and violent as well if they are t< succeed. It is not hard to imagine a variety of ways in which such a rule o behavior can be transferred to delinquent or criminal behavior.
Fourth, a child can learn that violence is a way of solving disputes. Thi can be learned from watching violent interactions between parents or fron beatings by siblings or parents when a dispute within the family escalate to a certain point. The child who learns this behavior rule in the home wil find many opportunities to apply it in other settings.
IMPLICATIONS FOR REHABILITATION
The first section of this paper presented data suggesting a relationship be tween the experience of violence in the family and the development of de linquent or criminal behavior. This section addresses a different kind o question. Can the socializing influence of the family be manipulated t< reverse this debilitating process? The purpose of posing this question is t( explore the research and policy implications of early intervention, at ; time of primary socialization, for the purpose of rehabilitation.